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The Church Conference of Social Work 


The Church Conference of Social Work held in Bos- 
ton, June 9 to 13, was the result of a growing demand from 


national programs of social work. Organized under the 
auspices of the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches, the confer- 
ence was arranged in connection with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in order that the church group 
might benefit by the discussions of the larger gathering 
and by contact with its members. Dr. Worth M. Tippy 
presided over the sessions. The statement of objectives 
contained the following : 


“1, To contribute to the development of scientific social 
Mark by the Protestant churches and councils of churches 
of the United States ; 

“2. To bring church social workers together for ac- 
quaintance and discussion of common problems ; 


3. To bring to church social workers the value of the 
discussions and associations of the National Conference of 
Social Work ; ° 

“4. To develop understanding and cooperation between 
churches and social agencies in communities ; 


“). To make religion a greater redemptive force in all 
social work.” 


It was further announced that in calling this church 
conference the Commission had no idea of trying to re- 
cover responsibility for the organization of social work 
but that “the great work of churches in the fields of social 
Work in the future will be in forms of collabora- 
tion with community agencies, with special emphasis on the 
spiritual factors in personal and family adjustment.” 
Great interest was shown by members of the National 

ference of Social Work in the value of spiritual re- 
Sources in social work, and the possibilities of cooperation 

ween religious and social agencies. The leaders of the 
smaller group were encouraged to believe that the churches’ 
fatural contribution to joint social effort, if unselfishly and 
os mal made, might be very real and would be wel- 

A fellowship luncheon for ministers was held, and there 
vere several luncheon meetings of denominational and 
Special religious groups, a sectional meeting of deans and 
ptofessors of social ethics in theological institutions, round 
able conferences, and a number of joint sessions with the 
ational Conference on Social Service of the Protestant 
 Piscopal Church. It is expected that the addresses will 
pm Printed in full in the proceedings of the conference, 
And only limited quotations are possible here. 
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In a discussion of “The Pastor’s Use of Case Work” 
at the ministers’ luncheon Professor Frank J. Bruno of 
the George Warren Brown Department of Social Work 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., analyzed the 
minister’s problem and offered some practical suggestions. 
“Cases,” he said, “involving severe economic, psychiatric, 
physiological or social maladjustment, where it is neces- 
sary to make a thorough study of personality with its 
antecedents, and where the skillful use of resources is re- 
quired would seem to call for reference to an agency 
equipped to perform such a service rather than to be under- 
taken by one whose primary interests lie elsewhere. A 
child is presenting behavior difficulties beyond the capacity 
of his parents to control ; the determination of whether the 
child should be kept in the home or be moved from it, 
whether, if removed, it should be placed in an institution 
or a foster home and, if in a foster home, how such a 
foster home should be chosen and supervised, are questions 
whose solution requires such a complete mastery of the 
technique and philosophy of social work as to demand 
referral to the best available social agency. 

“In this category, then, is a large number of problems. 
Illegitimacy would certainly belong here with its nice dis- 
cussions as to how widely the legal status of mother and 
child should be known; whether the child should or should 
not be retained by its mother, the treatment processes by 
which the correctional and re-educational opportunities for 
the mother may be set in motion. 

“In this same class belong most cases of economic 
dependency, for dependency in contemporary indusirial 
society is a fearful thing not at all comparable with the 
poverty of previous days. It means personal failure, with 
its attendant deterioration and loss of capacity to respond 
to social stimuli. It means bitterness, supineness or 
apathy—major personality disorders which tax the utmost 
skill and most persistent attention of social case work. 

“T have indicated three widely varying types of social 
problems, not because they exhaust the tasks which call 
for the services of the specialist, but to indicate in these 
fairly common social disorders why the minister will be 
serving such clients better by spending his time inducing 
them to accept the services of a social agency than in 
undertaking to do the work himself. 

“In general the other danger signal warning the minister 
that he is on hazardous ground is the status of the 
stranger. It is hard for us to realize what a profound 
alteration in social ethics is demanded by the fact that 
our communities are now composed of strangers—not of 
life-long acquaintances and relatives as they were from 
the beginning of man’s stay on earth. Social work arose 
largely because of the new problems created by this 
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alteration in the community. It isn’t that people do not 
need as much help as they once did; they probably need 
more. But neither the applicant nor the case worker knows 
what is needed when the application is made. Pauperiza- 
tion could not come into existence in a simple, constant 
community. Any tendency to become parasitic would be 
snuffed out by neighbors and relatives before it had made 
any headway. But when a stranger applies to you asking 
for assistance, advice or service, he doubtless needs them 
but always he needs far more. And the exact nature of 
his needs is determined only by inquiry. It is also true 
that the treatment which one may give the stranger is 
seriously circumscribed by his lack of normal social con- 
tacts; and therefore the would-be helper is in danger of 
using short cuts and harmful substitutes. A long and not 
pleasant experience with Protestant churches in this mat- 
ter leads me to state with more certainty than I feel with 
regard to any other generalization in this paper that the 
minister, and the church, should never attempt to do social 
case work with the stranger. The results of such efforts 
are almost certain to be disastrous. : 

Oe It can be said with a fair degree of con- 
fidence that the minister should appear in the picture of 
the treatment of every social case problem which exists 
among his parishioners, if it is humanly possible for him 
to stretch himself so widely. If the problem is one so 
serious as to require reference to a social case agency, 
he should do everything possible to make a successful 
transfer and should stand ready to play his part.in the 
treatment as it is developed by that agency. If it is not so 
serious as to require such transference, then the possession 
of case work skill insures him a capacity to handle the 
problem which will bring large returns. 

“Social case work has been calied the art of straightening 
lives. All thoughtful people are called upon to advise 
those whose lives have gone wrong, but no one more so 
than a minister, although physician and lawyer get their 
full share of such requests. But you have a better ap- 
proach than they. You are able to contrast the episode of 
trouble with a background in which the trouble did not 
exist—or, to use words loosely, when our parishioner pre- 
sents himself to you in an abnormal social situation you 
can compare his present with what he was capable of 
being at his normal. In that you have a remarkable ad- 
vantage over these other two approaches. 

“The advantages to the minister in knowing something 
of the technique of social case work are somewhat as 
follows : 


“I. The most exact part of case work has to do with 
the determination and the evaluation of social evidence. 
A minister who has had some experience and who is 
philosophically hospitable to the processes of gathering 
social evidence has an invaluable skill at his disposal as 
he listens to the human story of some one who is eager 
for advice. He knows the possibilities of errors, the 
methods of checking up the sources, the degree of credi- 
bility and all the rest on which safe action alone can de- 
pend. Facility in assembling and evaluating social evi- 
dence gives him a new sense of confidence in any decision 
which he may reach. 

“2. It enlarges his concept of the possibilities of un- 
derstanding behavior, liberating it from the conventional 
categories that are inclined to be static and setting it in the 
area of scientific flexibility and resourcefulness. 

It substitutes for artificial concepts, the infinite 
variety of human behaviors, each of them possessing its 
unique explanations, and therefore each with its unique 


- both by their congregations and by the public at large.” 


possibilities of treatment. Incidentally, such an approad R 
greatly adds to the interest of the process of advice agi sinch 
the precision with which such advice is adjusted to sp hs 
cific situations. and 
“3. An acquaintance with case work methods will aly {| ing 
acquaint the minister with the fact that treatment of soci Ser 
problems requires the cooperation of many social foros Chu 
and is not a process to be encompassed with a few gen. @ Hon 
eral rules or by one person. In other words, ag can 
knowledge of social case work methods opens up to the tion: 
minister the resources of a community for the treatment ence 
even of those of his parishioners whom he knows wel and 
and who may be presenting social dislocations Epis 
“4. He will also be able quickly and accurately to know U: S 
when a parishioner should be referred to a social agen, jm Refc 
‘ Just the knowledge of whom to transfer toa Con 
social agency and what social agency is available is gy Won 
tremendous aid to a busy minister harassed by all sorts Ac 
of demands. Prof 
“There is, of course, a characteristic danger to the min- Fon 

- ister’s treatment of social case problems—namely, that of "a 
over-emphasis upon the religious factor. wn 
tendency is reinforced by the sincerity of motive which f th 
actuates religious activities. The church on the best of , : 
evidence is perfectly certain that its motives are none Serv 
other than the benefit of humanity. Yet it is one of the ah 
commonplaces of ethical science that motive dissociated th z 
from skill may be among the most destructive of social we : 
forces. 
There is nothing mysterious or occult in social caeHl that « 


work, It places a priceless skill in the hands off 
the minister which will enlarge his usefulness and increc ya. 
his sense of satisfaction because of the greater precisiojl 
with which it will enable him to deal with the questions it 
social adjustment as they arise in his church.” 


Professor Albert Z. Mann, head of the Department of 


Sociology of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill Pro 
in a paper read in his absence by Professor Gaylord Whitt report 
of Union Theological Seminary, summarized the finding counci 
of a study of seminaries and training schools and tg E. A. 
modern methods developed for the training of minister Servic 
in social case work. Briefly, he reported a growing iM Counc 
terest in the preparation of the ministry for social worl cils, h 
and an encouraging tendency in the larger seminaries 1% and p: 
provide special courses and supervised field direction, a trol, a 
well as facilities for experimental research work, in th phasiz 
social work field. promir 

At the same session Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Professiifif velope 
of Clinical Medicine and Social Ethics, Harvard Us known 
versity, spoke on the subject of “A Clinical Year in ti being | 
Course of Theological Study.” He elaborated his nog inders 
familiar proposal for a year of clinical training in they (s to 
logical seminaries somewhat similar to that now given tii Mote n 
medical students, during which theological students mi follow 
combine class instruction with supervised visitation ! edera 


hospitals, almshouses and institutions for the insane. 
believe,” he said, “that young ministers so taught, giv 
such a taste for the need of Christ’s gospel and the powe 
of that gospel in suffering and loneliness, would not si} 
with their clinical year but would continue their clinicl 
work both in the families and in the institutions of thet 
parishes. Such ministers would also, I believe, becott 
far better preachers; and for this reason, as well as ft 
their greater experience and helpfulness in the great 00 
mon problems of human personality and human asso 
tion, they would be more prized, sought after and rewat@ 
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Round table conferences were held for various groups 
including workers from church orphanages, homes and 

spitals, deaconesses, social service workers for churches 
and church councils in which were represented the follow- 


Inf ing religious bodies and agencies: the American Friends 
dd Service Committee; Baptist Convention (Northern) ; 
es Church of Christ, Disciples; Council of Women for 
ey. @ Home Missions; Department of Social Relations, Ameri- 
ag can Unitarian Association; Department of Social Rela- 
them tions of the Congregational Churches; General Confer- 
venta ence of the Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia 
well and Vicinity; Methodist Episcopal Church; Methodist 
on™ Episcopal Church, South; Presbyterian Church in the 
on U.S. A.; United Presbyterian Church of North America; 
Reformed Church in the U. S.; Universalist General 
~ Convention; National Council of Federated Church 
ig 2g Women; and many Councils of Churches. 
sorts Addresses were made by Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, 
Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago Theological Semi- 
min AY and Dr. Hastings H. Hart of the Russell Sage 
‘@ Foundation at the luncheon meeting of the Congregational 
a Department of Social Relations. 
hic The Rev. Charles N. Lathrop of the National Council 
ry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, presiding at a joint 
a luncheon session of the National Conference on Social 
the Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
sated Federal Council’s conference, directed the discussion to 
social the question, “How may the various communions be better 
related to social work?” The Rev. Harold Holt outlined 
the experience of the Protestant Episcopal Church, saying 
| cast that social work has always entered into the genius of the 
ds olf Episcopal Church as a consequence of the church’s early 


sociation with the state, the policy being to develop social 
ervice in areas where it does not function and to turn its 
operation over as soon as possible to community agencies. 
He advocated community handling of social work and in- 
telligent cooperation on the part of the churches. 

Professor Charles R. Zahniser of Boston University 
teported on a study of the social work of local church 
councils made by himself in collaboration with the Rev. 
E. A. E. Palmquist, chairman of the Committee on Social 
Service of the Association of Executive Secretaries of 
Councils and Federations of Churches. The state coun- 
til, he reported, are pretty much limited to educational 
and promotional efforts, chiefly in the field of social con- 
ttol, and the promotion of wholesome legislation is em- 
phasized. In the city councils social service figures more 
prominently. The work for delinquents has been de- 
veloped further than any other, although almost every 
known type of service is carried on. “Efforts are now 
being made,” he a to secure more explicit 


ris num tNderstanding between the churches and the social agen- 
in ther es to prevent overlapping and overlooking and to pro- 
piven tig Mote more effective mutual support. In Minneapolis the 
nts mili following sort of protocol has been drafted between the 
ation i ederation of Social Agencies and the Church Federation: 
ane. “If “I. The churches recognize social work done by the 
it, gives social agencies as being a form of religious service. 

e pow “2. The churches will afford recognition in their own 
not s"ords and reports to such service rendered by their 
- clinicl mem! ts as volunteer workers in social agencies, includ- 
of thet "§ solicitation of funds for community chests. 

deco e churches recognize the social agencies as 
{1 as f@roper and preferable bodies for direction and conduct of 
eat COMME Work in their several fields. 

associ” *. The social agencies recognize religion as an essen- 
reward Mal element in character formation and social rehabili- 
large.” 
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“5. The social agencies recognize certain forms of so- 
cial service, particularly in the nature of personal and 
spiritual ministrations, as being a proper field of work 
by the churches. 

“6. The social agencies will look to the churches for 
assistance in the form of spiritual ministrations in case 
work, and will afford cooperative services of their several 
kinds of cases referred to them by the churches.” 

Several meetings were devoted to more specific prob- 
lems in the field of social work. Miss Myrtle Louise 
Evans, Executive Secretary of the Methodist Orphans’ 
Home Association, St. Louis, Mo., speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Dependency of Children Resulting from Industrial 
Problems,” said: “The states at large, especially rural 
counties, are very much remiss in accepting responsibility 
for their dependents. Our experience with county courts 
has been most baffling and in many instances discouraging. 
County officials were amazed at our presumption when, as 
a church institution, we asked partial maintenance toward 
the care of their dependent children, but we have kept on 
asking just the same. It may seem presumptuous indeed 
to suggest that the courts need enlightenment, but as a 
matter of fact this is one of the greatest opportunities 
for service to the community which confront church insti- 
tutions for children, especially where they operate on a 
state-wide basis. 

“We believe that the child-caring organization is in a 
strategic position to assist in any plans to remedy the so- 
cial problems which arise out of our present industrial 
situation. The denominational home in particular, since 
its service usually reaches out into wider areas, has a 
much better point of vantage than the organization which 
serves a small, restricted territory, and we must not fail 
to take advantage of this opportunity.” 

A joint session of the Protestant Episcopal and the 
Federal Council groups considered the relationship be- 
tween the church and the family. A study of the relation 
of ministers and churches to family life was reported by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Dexter asked the group to bear in 
mind that the study was based on an exceedingly limited 
number of cases and that the report was not in final 
form. With these reservations, he said, the study led to 
the conclusions that “the minister still plays an important 
and unique part in the whole field of family relationships, 
—not necessarily, perhaps not preeminently, in the field 
of sex but in adjustments of individuals one to another” ; 
that there is a great “lack of training of the ministers for 
the problems with which they have to deal. Most of them 
testify that they have had to work out their own technique 
and the appeals for assistance and advice are pathetic”; 
that “the need is greater in the smaller than in the larger 
communities. The bulk of our churches are in small com- 


munities, and it is the ministers there that most need 


advice and help.” He continued: “Altogether too much 
stress is placed in our teaching on the utter wickedness of 
fleshly sins. Here we would do well to follow the teach- 
ing of our Master, who in dealing with the woman who 
had fallen, said, ‘Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.’ In this connection it ought further to be realized 
that ignorance of the physical-social aspects of sex is re- 
sponsible for most of the difficulties, as it is responsible 
for the attitudes which many people assume. 

“What is needed is more information, scientifically ana- 
lyzed and carefully considered in the light of our highest 
ideals. I am convinced that if such data were secured, if 
it were carefully worked over by men and women who 
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have a wholesome and healthy attitude toward the physi- 
cal and emotional facts of life—that is, a holy attitude— 
if it were presented thoroughly and carefully to the stu- 
dents of our theological seminaries, we would be on the 
way to help cure many of the ills which beset our family 
life, and incidentally immeasurably strengthen the service 
our churches render.” 

The same group listened to the Rev. Moses R. Lovell 
of the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Washing- 
ton, who described the organization and experience of the 
Washington Life Adjustment Center. Its purpose, he 


said, is to “minister effectively to the individual, intimate . 


problems of men, women and children, regardless of class, 
race and creed; through private and confidential confer- 
ences to bring together at one point three factors—the 
individual problem, a scientific technique, and the religious 
ideal of abundant life, physical, moral, mental, social, and 
spiritual, as the birthright of every soul; to develop for 
the churches (regardless of denomination) across the 
country a model of an organized and systematized depart- 
ment of ministration through which they may 
be enabled to touch large areas of community life (now 
for the most part uninfluenced by them) with vital, crea- 
tive, and transforming power.” 

“Men of all faiths and no faith,’ Mr. Lovell said, 
“Catholics, Protestants, Jews and agnostics, have appar- 
ently made use of the Center without any hesitation. It 
has been surprising to find that many people who have 
for one reason or another grown out of touch with insti- 
tutionalized religion, some of whom*have become actually 
very antagonistic and bitter toward religion, under the 
stress of their actual need and in the face of the proffered 
help by this church have not failed to accept our assis- 
tance. In the case of many, the old antipathy toward 
religious institutions and the lack of interest in the church 
have been greatly reduced. For the first time to many of 
them, it has appeared that the church still cares somewhat 
for human well-being. . . . 

“Throughout the entire Center, in all departments of its 
activity, apparently one of the greatest factors making for 
its popular appeal is the atmosphere of human kindliness, 
interest, sympathy, patience and Christian charity in deal- 
ing with each individual case. There is no doubt about 
it that the church atmosphere itself coupled with the 
spirit of religion which prevails within the Center gives 
the project an intangible yet very distinctive quality that 
rarely, if ever, is to the same extent achieved by the secu- 
lar agency. 

“Most people imply that above all else they want a 
philosophy of life, not patchwork here and there; but a 
re-education of their entire point of view, a new outlook, 
something on which to stand morally and spiritually. It 
has been the effort on the part of all members of the staff, 
and it is to be their increasing effort, to afford a synthetic 
view of life to those who come. This is undoubtedly an- 
other point where religion and the religious backing of 
the undertaking score heavily.” 

Addresses by Bishop Francis J. McConnell of New 
York (Methodist), Bishop Hugh L. Burleson of South 
Dakota (Episcopal) and the Rev. Father Francis J. 
Gavisk of St. John’s Roman Catholic parish, Indianapolis, 
Ind., emphasized the importance of the personal element 
in all social work. Bishop McConnell pointed out that 
formal rules cannot be laid down to govern human con- 


duct. Social service must be rendered to the human 
being as he exists and must take full and constructive 
account of his emotional life. 


The conference was formally christened “The Church 
Conference of Social Work,” and will continue to be 
held under the direction of the Federal Council’s Com. 
mission on the Church and Social Service, using the lat. 
ter’s executive office. Annual membership dues were 
fixed at $1.00. The Federal Council was requested to 
continue its institutional membership in the National Cop. 
ference of Social Work for the benefit of the church 
conference, and to make application for the status of an 
“Associate Group.” 

The Church Conference of Social Work will meet next 
year in Minneapolis, June 13 to 20, coincident with the 
National Conference of Social Work. The Association of 
Executive Secretaries of Councils and Federations of 
Churches has arranged that its annual sessions at Chicago 
shall follow the meetings of the church conference, 
that its staff workers may attend. 


“Spiritual Comradeship Among Races’ 


The possibility of spiritual comradeship between mem- 
bers of different races is significantly discussed by Sir 
Francis Younghusband, famous English explorer and 
colonial administrator, in Asia for September. He says 
that, as a young man, he spent many years alone with 
Asiatics under such conditions that not only the success 
of his explorations but life itself depended on their good- 
will, and that thus he learned to recognize quickly thei@ 
approval or disapproval. He tells of experiences wit 
both the rough Afghan traders and the Chinese officials of 
Central Asia which taught him that “these Central Asians 
greatly prized religion and the Chinese, culture. In their 
hearts, both Afghans and Chinese prized spiritual things— 
prized them above material things.” Thus he learned that 
to get on well with Asiatics he must show an interest in 
culture and in religion and must avoid “obtrusively parat- 
ing our material triumphs.” Many experiences taught 
him that the only way the non-Asiatic can establish pet- 
manently good relations with the Asiatic is to “understand 
and respect his religion and culture.” He believes that 
the experience of Great Britain in dealing with Asiatits 
through the centuries shows that “in the eyes of Asiatits 
we are too material: they would like us to be mort 
spiritual.” 

The prestige of the white race was seriously lowerél 
by the World War. Sir Francis has found that th 
peoples of’ Asia believe that European nations are chat 
acterized by a low standard of spirituality. “We ma 
have political dominance, but we have no spiritual ascel 
dency.” 

This he feels is a very serious matter: “Not in Indi 
nor in Palestine nor in Arabia, shall we be able to settle 
things until we have gained the spiritual respect of i 
people.” 

Russia, to be sure, has reached the opposite conclusiot 
But in view of the protests which the Russian attitu@ 
toward religion have aroused in Europe and America St 
Francis Younghusband does not believe that Russia @ 
be considered ‘“‘an exception to the rule that the spiritt 
factor counts in interracial relations.” 


Printed in the U. S. A. 
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